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REVIEW. 
FRANCE—BY LADY MORGAN, 


FPUOM THR QARTERLY REVIEW 
In publishing the following Review of Lady Morgan's 
France, a work in the hands of almost every one, we 
agree with our friends, that notwithstanding its great 
Jength, thé reader will be amply *ompensated in its 
perusal, by the interest which the sifject excites. 


France ! Lady Morgan appears to have gone to 
Paris by the high read.of Calais and returned by 
that of Dieppe. In that capital she segms to have 
resided about four months, and thence to have made 
one or two short excursions ; and with this extent 
of occular inspection of that immense country, she 
returns and boldly affixes to her travelling memor- 
anda, dilated into a quarto volume, the title of 
France! One merit. however, the title has—it is 
appropriate to the volume which it introduces, for 
to falsehood it adds the other qualities of the work, 
vagueness, bombast, aud affectation. This does 
not surprise us, and will not surprise our readers 
when they are told that Lady Morgan is no other 
than the ci-devant Miss Owenson, the author of 
those tomes of absardity—those puzzles in three 
volumes, called Ida of Athens, the Missionary, the 
Wild Irish Girl, ‘and that still wilder rhapsody 
of nonsense. O’ Donnell which served Miss 
Plumpter, kindred soul! in her famous tour through 
Ireland, as an introduction to society, a history of 
the country. and a bookof the post roads. 

Lady Morgan remembers, with more anger than 
wofit, the advice which we gave her in our first 
Number on the occasion of Ida of Athens: and, in 
the Preface to her present publication, treats us 
with the most lofty indignation—she informs us. 
that we made ‘ ove of the most hastily composed 
and insignificant of her early works, a vehicle for 
accusing her of licentiousness. profligacy, irrever- 
ence, blasphemy, libertinism, disloyalty, and athe- 
ism. ‘Tocure her (she adds) of these vices, we 
presented a nostrum of universal eflicacy ; and pre- 
scribed (by the way Lady Morgan’s language 
smells vilely of the shop since her marriage) a sim- 
ple remedy, a spelling-book and a pocket-diction- 
ary, which, superadded toa little common sense, 
was to render her that epitome of female excel- 
Jence, whose price Solomon has deciared above 
riches.’ 

There is an inveterate obliquity in Lady Mor- 
gan’s mind, which prevents her from perceiving, 
or stating a fact as it really exists. In copying 
our recipe (to accommodate our language tolrer ear) 
she has omitted the principle ingredient. We were 
not so lightly impressed with the danger ot her 
case, as to suppose that it might be alleviated by a 
qe «book and a vocabulary only: there was, as 

daa knows, another » which we recom- 
mended her to add to the list; and it was on the 
humble and serious study of this, (meed we add 
that we spoke of the Bibie ?) that we mainly relied 



















BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WR.”’ 


forthat amendment inher head and heart, which 
her deplorable state seemed to render so desirable. 


In the wantouness of folly she tells us, that, in 
* pursuance of our advice, she set forth ‘like 
Celebs in search of a wife,’—not quite, as we 
shall prove to Lady Morgan before we have done 
with her-—* and, with her Entick in one hand, and 
her Mavor in the other, obtained the reward of her 
improvements, in tae person of a Doctor Morgan ; 
and, in spite of ‘the seven deadly sins,’ which the 
Quarterly Review laid to her charge, is become, she 
trusts, a respectable, and, she is sure, a happy mis- 
tress of a family.’ Lady Morgan does well to 
speak thus modestly of the former part of her posi- 
tion: of the latter, she may be as positive as she 
pleases. Happiness isa relative term, or, as it is 
more correctly explained by Slender to his cousin 
Shallow, thereafter as it may be. . We have no 
reason to believe that all the captives of Circe were 
unhappy. But to proceed. 

‘The slander thus hurled at her, happily fell 
hurtless ; the enlightened public,’ as she informs 
us, * by its countenance and favour, acquitted her 
of all the charges; placed her ina definite rank 
among authors, aud in no undistinguished circle of 
society.” As the climax of her triumph over us, 
she boasts that O’Donnell has been translated into 
three languages. What three languagés she does 
not state ; butifthe Anglish be one of them, we 
humbly beg to be informed where the work is to be 
had, that, by the he!p of the said translation, we 
may have the pleasure of opening its treasures to 
our readers. 

Lady Morgan, in the passages just quoted, seems 
strangely anxious to persuade the world that we 
accused her of personal licentiousness, profligacy, 
&c. but she does both us and herself injustice. We 
spoke then, as we shall do now, only of her works. 
We disclaim all personal acquaintance with Lady 
Morgan—we never saw her: and, except as a book 
manufacturer, know absolutely nothing about her, 
and it is not without sincere pain that we feel our- 
selves oblixed to repeat.on the occasion of her latest 
and most important work, the same charges, (but 
with increased severity and earnestness,) which 
were forced from us by her earliest and most insig- 
nificant 

Before we proceed to show how little Lady Mor- 
gan is mended of Miss Owenson’s graver faults, 
aad how very like France is to Ida of Athens, we 
must notice a more venial error which we formerly 
recommended for correction, and which we lament 
to find as bad as ever. Lady Morgan’s readers will 
recoliect that almost the only intelligible passages 
in her former works were those in which, confes- 
sing that her manuscript was * illegible,’ she assur- 
ed us, that many of the errors were merely errors 
ot the press ; and we therefore thought it not inex- 
pedient to sugyést to this young lady, (such, ten 
years ago, we supposed her to be.) the advantage 
of taking *a few lessons in‘ joined-hand’ in order 
to * become legible.’ Oa the subject of this friendly 
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hint we are sorry to find her still very wrathfui, 


rs she affects to receive such criticism with al 
thé dispassionate coolness of Sir Fretful Plagiary : 
but her bitter gratitude carries her too far, when 
she says thot she has profited by our lesson so much 
as to have learned ro write legibly; or, as she ex- 

sses it, ‘to have received a reward ” (viz. Dr. 
en) ‘ for her caligraphic acquirements.”’ Un 
foftunately for her veracity, we find, in the very 
néxt page, the following flat contradiction of this 
asgertion, and downright denial of her caligraphy 


* The publisher feels himself called upon to state 
that the delay which has taken place ia the appear 
auce of this work has arisen, in the first place, 
from the very illegible state in which the manu- 
scfipt was transmitted to him, and which therefore 
required twice the usual time to print.—.ddvertise- 
ment. 

TO BE CONTINTED. 


INY. 


- HMISCELL 
FORK THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
HINTS..,..Vo 2. 


To rail at the world, its follies, vanities, and deceptions 
is sO common and trite a theme, that one might wish to 














combat the aspersions thrown upon this ‘ goodly heritage, 
were it merely for novelty, and should at least examine 
whether there may not be, in its defence, something 01 
truth. It would doubtless be amusing,.could the motives 
of those who deal so profusely in declamation against th 

life and its vanities, he fairly understood ; and although 
might sometimes excite our contempt, and sometimes ot 


pity, we might at least learn to avo dl some of the follies v 


witness m others, and rrect Meaty vurscives 

One rails at life, because it is very easy lefame, 
qrires but little mental exertion, ar i gives full latitude 
the di iplay of those str expressions and epithets wh 


the ignorant and superficial mistake for vigor of lang 


and beauty of sentiment, He has unbounded license to 
deal in those debasing figures and allusions, which the dis 
appointed and the envious delight to contemplate, and 
which a sickly, morbid fancy dveils with reciproeati 
feeling The tacility with wi av be done, @ } 
slone be a fLeient motive t ous, nob! vl ! 
pend nt mind to attersept mo ¥ y ih w 

may pert . < itt pt would | rhe ’ 
shone he wort ‘ Puil ’ 

Ane r rails at life, merely as x fw - 
oras 2 spur to his wit; and, in his exccratiéas, he ov 
looks the bi nes which the bh« my f heaven has afford 
ed him, and utters his puny glimmerings of wit, and heavy 
shafts of ridicule, at the ex? f his own conscience, and 


in defiance of ackry The conduct of this 


class of ra:lers 1s so 4 
thev hardly deserve the 
owe toecach other; but as pm nal contume 
the respect we owe to oursel 
keenest reproof we can give, 
MAV aumenis va 


ment we can make. CuonScrence 
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there is yet another tribunal where his execrations are re- 
gistered, and where he must finally give an account for his 
misuse of time and talents. A third rails at life, because, 
having been deceived in some few instances, he hastily de- 
termined that ‘all is vamity,’ and in his intercourse with 
endividuals, having met with treachery and violated faith, 
he improperly resolved that mankind are an association of 
knaves and over-reachers. 

To the two first classes it would perhaps be proper to 
extend the benefits of wholesome chastisement for their ri- 
Jiculous parade of verbiage, and their unmeaning tissue of 
vite and puerile sayings, were it not, that they, who, from 
weakness or wickedness, manufacture this useless tinsel. 
would be too insensible or too obdurate to feel reproot, and 
too much pleased with their bubble-sport to forseke it. 
But if an apology in any reasonable shape might be made, 
perhaps it would be, that they really transfer to others the 
picture of their own feelings, and attribute to mankind their 
individual vices. This would indeed be ‘judging others 
by themselves,’ which, however correct a rule in some cases, 
cannot be so in all; and their fellow men will not feel mach 
obliged to them for applying it to their own irregular feel- 
ings and character, and hus hoping to lessen their own 
criminality by decrying the faith and integrity of mankind 
generally, Or perhaps it might be something like an apolo- 
gy, that their intercourse has truly been with such as they 
describe ; and, having never had opportunities of associat- 
ing with the better part of mankind, they are more unfortu- 
nate than criminal, and although their sentiments may be 
reprehensible, their motives were very good. And yet, not 
one would be very grateful for an apology of this sort; for 
each would have it believed that his lucubrations are the re- 
sult of extensive and minute observation, and arise froma 
perfect acquaintance with the feelings, habits, passions and 
prejudices of man. Each one believes that the shade of 
Shakspeare approves his mental labours, and that the spirit 
of Addison directs his pen! Enchanting visions of rising 
honour flit before his enraptured eyes, and he views, in pleas- 
ing anticipation, the time when his effusions, like the ancient 
eracies, shell be respectfully consulted and accredited, and 
his literary morceauz, like the Sybilline verses, be treasured 
with anxious care. 

As the infatuated insect flutters on a Summer evening, in 
the taper’s glare, till divested of its wings, he tumbles from 
his airy height, so these exult in their fancied honour, till in 
an unfortunate moment, they are stripped of their gay pin- 


ions, and sink into undisturbed forgetfulness, 
JUSTICE. 
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One gentle kiss, and in return I tender thee my diadem. 


Another kiss like that, and I had melted like the snow 
That spangles Caledonia’s mountain. 


The kiss of innocence, 
Is more inchanting to my soul, 
Than the pure strains of St. Cecilia’s lyre. 


Oh / that Iwere a glove upon that hand, 
That I might kiss that cheek. 


MESSRS. EDITORS, 

Sarg.pep under the protection of these quotations,I have 

Jared to step forward in defence of those innocent amuse- 
mengg that were attacked so valiantly by S. M. Q 


Now if I were allowed the common privilege of gues- 
sing, I should certainly take the liberty of setting down 
8. M. Q. for a snarling old batchelor, that never received 
an invitation to a social party, except from considerations 
of relationship, or connexion with the family. 

The poor man appears to be most grievously vexed, to 
think that the youthful part of society divert themselves 
with innocent amusement, while he in all probability is 
compelled to trot home at dark, and nod over the dry 
columns of a newspaper. 

It may-be fairly supposed, that in one of these unsocia- 
ble moments, when he was galled, withal to think he 
could never be invited to participate in the diversions of 
the day, that he seized his pen, and goaded on by some 
busy spirit to revenge the cruel neglect he had expe 
rienced, he launched those kéen pointed arrows of satire 
that whistled thro’ a celumn and more of your last paper. 
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The gentleman appears to be one of those churlish 
kind of moralists, that would debar us of all social amuse- 
ment, except that which tended to our immediate edifica- 
tion. 

Does he not know that there is a time to laugh, a time 
to cry, and atime for all things ? 

The testy gentleman is really too severe upon the ‘ long 
headed beau and shrewd genius of fashion ;’ but I will 
leave them to defend themselves. 


I cannot so calmly bear his severity upon our evening 
amusement and his very cutting remarks about forfeitures 
being rendered to the ladies. By these remarks he ap- 
pears to be well acquainted with all the plays, and tells 
us exactly how to approach a lady, so as to avoid thrust- 
ing our nuse intu her face. What delicacy does this 
observation display inthe writer. This exact and par- 
ticular knowledge of these diversions, proves that he lias 
joined in those evening parties, or he would not have 
been so well acquainted with the etiquette. O! cruel 
and ungrateful philosopher, to accept an invitation and 
then to write such a bitter satire upon the company. 
Thy pen is really too msufferably heen. 

Yet this same 8. M. Q. seems to be something roman- 
tic in his style, for he has ‘ Gordian Knots’ and ‘time 
rusted locks ’ ‘iron chests’ and ‘ corroded hinges,’ all 
crowded together in one sentence, and then again he 
seems to have a little conviviality about him. for he 
rounds off with the ‘feast of reason and the flow of soul.’ 


I shall say nothing about the connexion between the 
first and last part of his essay upon ‘ Hunt the Squirrel, 
&e. for a very obvious reason, viz. I could find no con- 
nexion there. 

MYSELF. 


— +o 
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©O that men will put an enemy into their mouths to steal away 
their brains.’ 

I xxow of no vice more baneful and destructive in its 
consequences, on the general happiness of mankind, than 
intemperance. By it are generated and matured to fatal 
results, the character of every evil and the perfection of 
every crime. Through its influence however admonish- 
ing, the steadiest virtue is oft times irrecovegably sub- 
dued ; and the purity that had no alloy, and the integrity 
which had never been impeached, maddened by its dis- 
tempered frenzies, will rush into acts, that evena bar- 
barian would disown. It is a subject of extreme lamen- 
tation, that this debauchery of the mind,as well as of the 
body has increased to a degree in society, that has become 
formidable and alarming. Not content with the exercise 
of its inhuman innovations on the home of domestic para- 
dise, where all the endearing charms and fond memo- 
rials of life are centered, its abandoned and shameless 
votaries in their infuriate revels, disregarding health, 
chastity, or reputation, thrust themselves wantonly and 
naked as it were, in the face and eyes of the world.— 
‘There no disguise can conceal the infamy, no sympathy 
alleviate its debasing turpitude. The loathed object tot- 
tering under the weight of inebriated limbs, which mo- 
mently refuse their office, or reposing on the bare pave- 
ment, to which it had previously fallen, the scoff and 
ridicule of a senseless and unfeeling rabble, lies a fixed 
figure for the‘ time of scorn to point its slow unmoving 
finger at.’ 

Perhaps some friendly cherisher of the afflicted, some 
sympathizer in a feliow creature’s woes, may in the chari- 
ty and tenderness of his emotions, bespeak a safe con- 
veyance for the stranger, and attend him guardian-like 
to his dwelling, where a wife and children in longing 
anxiety, are awaiting their head; who comes, not an 
anticipated blessing to relieve distresses, but a curse that 
with inhuman brutality, threatens their destruction — 
Such is the melancholy picture of human nature in 
ruin’. Alas ! too often does it meet the gazeof the pas- 
sing traveller, and awaken his livliest serisibilities.— 
Though shocked at the deplorable abasement of a fellow 
being, he canaot sesist the generous impulse of gompas- 


sion and humanity; and if enabled, will not fail on a sense 
of returning reason, to admonish by rational and appro- 
priate advice, the intemperate victim of passion and de. 
bauchery. As a palliation of the offence, it is urged by 
those whore guilty of frequent inebriation, that they are 
led by any overruling and uncontrollable excitement, to 
which they unwillingly sacrifice their health and hap. 
piness. But were such persons ever induced to oppose 
its influence ‘at the threshold,’ by a determined and 
vigorous resolwtion ? Or are they not rather constrained 
by an inclining, to which they are yielding, and I might 
almost say, maddened devotees. Nothing is more practi- 
cable or easier achieved if the mind be bent on it, than 
an adherence to moral injunctions ; but where an invet- 
erate hostility to every ennobling sentiment is persever- 
ed in, no sense of shame witnessed, no desire of reforma 

tion avowed, what can be otherwise imagined, than a 
continued course of bodily corruption on the one hand, 
and the lowest mental prostitution on the other? Let 
then the rising generation, particularly, beware th: 
evil of temptation, Let them refrain from dissolute and 
contaminating intercourse, by which the seeds of intem. 
perance are irrevocably planted, end they will ensure 
to themselves “measure ’ of future and wnfading felicits 

To those in the medium of life, while they. look with un 
shrinking horror on their past and damnable career, and 
unblushingly resolve to continue in it, fearless of th 

retribution which awaits them, before the close of thi 

lingering suicide, may they be awakened to the agony 
of an impure soul, concious of its crimes, and penitent in 
the dust of humbleness for their unhallowed perpetration 
Let hoary age too if it has ever learned to err, and is sti); 
clinging to its vicious propensities with obstinate fondness, 
shake off the galling yoke e’er the ‘fetl destroyer’ con 

signs him to the grave; and the reward of his virtue: 
will be found, in a blissful and unspotted immortality. 


» - 
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Aut those who acknowledge the Bible to be a system o: 
truth, must of course acknowledge that whatever is con- 
trary to this system of truth mustbe error. Yet some 
affect to believe it to be of very little consequenee what a 
man’s opinions may be, provided, he believes them to be 
true. This idea appears to me to be contrary to plain 
reason and common sense. Two persons may entertain 
totally different ideas on a particular subject, yet they 
cannot both be correct. Two persons may have different 
opinions as to there being sucha city as London, but 
surely any man’s belief to the contrary does not_alter the 
fact. But the objector may say, it is the same thing to 
him, if he sincerely believe there is no such place as Lon- 
don, as though there were not. I will suppose another 
case—suppose a man should believe that two and three 
make four and transact his business accordingly ; 1 think 
he would soon be convinced that the belief of the truth 
would be much more to his advantage, than the belief of 
the error. If this argument holds good in the common 
concerns of life, it will certainly hold good in religion. 
But some say, does not the Bible say ‘as a man thinketh 
in his heart so is he? and does this passage mean any 
thing more or less than this ; Jf a man think in his heart 
to do evil, he is a wicked man—and if he think in his 
heart to de well, he is a good man ? If a man think in his 
heart to kill his brother, is he not a murderer ?—And 
have we not authority to say, that some are left to believe 
a lie, and yet for this God will bring them to judgment? 
who ever heard a court of justice ask a criminal, con- 
victed of theft, if he thought in his heart it was right to 
steal? The Heathen look to their gods, the workmanship 
of their own hands, for salvation ; and if this very liberal 
opinion be true, then the infatuated worshippers at the 
temple of Juggernaut are as fit for heaven as the most en- 
lightened christians. If this doctrine be true, then all 
Missionary societies and Bible societies should be exe- 


crated for attempting to convince the Heathen of their 


error, sinee they are as much the subjects of Heaven a* 
the most pious men in christendom. 
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Abould ” Thus reconciled, the rain having abated, they left 


MRS. JORDAN. 


‘ginal and genusne Anecdote of the late celebrated Actress, 
— Mrs. Jordan, from iv. dtinerant. 
Those, who like me, had the pleasure of being on terms 
of friendly iftimacy with this unrivalld Actress, equally a 
credit to her profession and an honor to human nature, will 
corroborate my testimony in asserting, that, in addition to 
her many other good qualities she possessed a heart suscep- 
tible of the most tender and humane emotions, called into 
instant action by the least approach of misery or distress. 
During her short stayat Chester, where she was performing 
as usual te crowded and enraptured houses, her washer wo- 
man, a widow with three small children, was by a merciless 
creditor throw2 into prison. A small debt of forty shil- 
lings having in a very short time, by the usual process ot 
the glorious uncertainty, item this that, and the other, been 
worked up to a bill of eight pounds. As seon as th.s good 
creature heard of the circumstances she sent for the at‘or- 
ney, paid his demand, and observed with as much severity 
as her good natured countenance could assume, * You Law- 
vers are certainly infernal spirits sent on earth to make poor 
mortals miserable. The attorney, however, pocketed the 
affront, and with, a low bow made his exit. On the after- 
noon of the same day, the poor woman was liberated. As 
Mrs. Jordan, with her servant was taking her usual walk on 
the Chescer walls, the widow with her three children fol- 
lowed her, and just as she had taken shelter from a shower 
of rain, in a long kind of porch, dropped on her knees, and 
with difficulty exclaimed, ‘God forever bless you, Madam, 
you saved me and my family from ruin’ The children be- 
holding their mother’s tears, added their plaintive cries, 
and formed together a scene too affecting for so sensitive a 
mind to behold without the strongest sensations of sympa- 
thetic feeling, afforiing, I should conceive, a sort, of heayv- 
enly pleasure not to be described, and felt but by those 
whom Providence has blessed with a soul of sufficient lon- 
gitude. The natural liveliness of disposition Mrs. Jordan 
was well known to possess would not easily be damped by 
surrowful scenes; nevertheless, although she strove to hide 
it, the tear of feeling stole down the cheek of sensibility, 
and stooping to kiss the children, she slipped a pound note 
into the mother’s hand, and in her usual playful manner 
replied : * There, now it’s all over; go good woman : 4iod 
bless you, don’t say another word.” The grateful creature 
would have rephed, but this good Samaritan insisted on her 
silence and departure, which at last she compiied with, sob- 
bing forth thanks and calling down blessings on her bene- 
fuetress. Tt so happened that another person had taken 
shelter in the porch, and witnessed the whole of this inter- 
esting scene, who, as soon as our heroine observed him, came 
forward, holding out his hand, and with a deep sigh, ex-_ 
claiming, ¢ Lady, pardon the freedom of a stranger, but 
would to the Lord the world were all like thee.’ The figure 
of this man plainly bespoke his calling’: his countenance 
was pale and woe begone, and a suit of sables rather the 
worse for wear covered a figure thin and spare. The pen- 
etrating eye of our fair philanthropist soon developed the 
character and profession of this singular looking person, 
and with her wonted good humor and playfulness, retiring a 
few paces she replied, ‘ No ; I wont shake hands with you” 
—Why ? ‘ Because you are a Methodist preacher, and when 
you know who I am, you'll send mé to the devil.” ‘The 
Lord forbid ; I am as you say, a preacher of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, who tells us to clothe the naked, feed the hun- 
gry, and relieve the distressed ; and du you think I can be- 
hold a sister so cheerfully obeying the commands of my 
great Muster without feeling a spiritual attatchment that 
leads one to break through worldly customs, and offer you 
the hand of friendship and brotherly love ”?—‘ Well, well, 
you are a good old soul, I dare say, but—a-—I don’t like fa- 
natics ; and you'll not like me when I tell you who I am,’ 
*Thope Ishall’ * Well then, I tell you, I am a player.’ The 
preacher turned up his eyes and sighed.—‘ Yes I am a play- 
er ; you must have heard of me; Mrs. Jordan is my name.’ 
—Afiter a short pause, he again put forth his hand, and with 
acomplacent countenance, replied, ‘The Lord bless thee 
Whoever thou art; his goodness is unlimited ; he has be- 
stowed on thee a large portion of his spirit ; and as to thy 
ealling, of thy soul upbraid thee not, the Lord forbié’thai I 
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together with the fascinating address of our heroine, made 
on the mind of the p -»cher, overcame all his prejudices, 
and the offer of his arm being accepted, the female Roscius 
of the Comic English Drama, and the melancholy disciple 
of John Wesley, proceeded arm in arm, affording m appear- 
ance, at least, rather a whimsical contrast, till the door of 
her dwelling put a period te the scene. At parting, the 
preacher agam took her hand. ‘ Fare thce well sister,’ said 
he, ‘1 know not what the principles of people of thy calling 


may be, for thou art the first I ever conversed with ; but if® 


their benevolent practice equals thine, I hope and trust, at 
the Great Day, the Lord will say to each, Thy sine are for- 
given thee. 

——— 


FROM THE VIRGINIA PATRIOT. 


*™ had my love ne’er smiled on me, 
I ne’er had know such anguish : 
But think how false, how cruel she, 
To bid me cease to languish. ° 


‘To bid me hope her hand to gain, 
Breathe on a flame half perist.’d ; 
And then with cold and fixed disdain 
To kill the hope she cherisi’d.’ 

Ir was my misfortune, at the age of 19, to be inveigled 
into love, ‘by a young girl, who I am inclined to believe, 
from the success of her operations on me, never had ‘er 
equal in that witching art called coquetting ; I chose to 
call it witching, because of all the cruel follies that the 
sex can possibly be guilty, this most deserves the punish- 
ment of that witchcraft, which was ‘in old times imputed 
to some of their superanuated grand-mamas ; and I think 
it not improbable that coquettes are sent into this world by 
the departed spirits of those witches, expressly to torment 
us for the duckings they got from our fore-fathers. If 
any of my ancestors had a hand in ducking old women 
for creeping thro’ key holes, or riding their young colts 
of nights, Heaven, knows I have paid dearly for their fun 
Thad just returned from College with promising hopes of 
success in any business I Might turn my attention to, 
when I was unwittingly caught by one of those deputies 
of Moll White, or some of her Sisterhood. After suffer- 
ing four years the torments of Tantalus, I determined by 
one bold effort to reach the prize in view, or give it up 
forever. Upon seriously pressing the matter to a close 
‘some few days ago, her ladyship’ wowed with an affec- 
tation of surprise, that she never felt or feigned a passion ; 
she was sorry I had mistaken common civility for partic- 
ular marks of esteem: and really she had had a better 
opinion of my good sense, or she should have been more 
guarded in her deportment towards me.’—Here was an 
upsetting for you! Had she shewn this candor four years 
ago, I should have thought much better of her than I do 
at present, and ever have thanked her for her preterplu- 
perfect complimeat. I am now left in my twenty-third 
year to begin the world for a livelihood, fit for nothing 
but to lisp compliments to pretty girls, which never yet 
gained any man bréad or credit. Let me earnestly advise 
every poor young gentleman before he resigns himself 
to love, to lay some scheme for making a fortune ; this 
once Attained, there will be no difficulty in finding a wife. 
Coquettilla herself will offer her services fur the pleas. 
ure of spending it, and he will never be tormented with 
the like disappointment of his friend in sad plight, 

TIMOTHY CASFPOFF. 
——— eee 
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CUMMUNICATION, 
PILLET’S VIEWS OF ENGLAND, 

Tats work, which has lately attracted the attention of the 
public, is but l.ttle known, and the few who have heard of it 
bave probably derived their information from the Quarterly 
Review. This had led some to denounce the work, and has 
induced many well meaning persons to express their disap- 
probation of the proposed translation. For ourselves we 
confess that our fears were alarmed when we first heard of 
these proposals; but having s.nce been favoured with a pe- 





rusal of the original, the impressioa left om our minds was so 
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the porch together, whilst the deep impression this scene, | different from that made by the Quarterly Review, that we 


were induced to examime the causes of those impressions. 
We were already apprised of the inveterate prejudices and 
partialities of that Review, and we were not surprized that 
they should be displeased with a writer, who, knowing that 
the good traits in the English character had been blazoned 
by innumerable writers, French and English, was desirous 
to prevent any farther delusion, and exhibit the real picture. 
Ur, as he expresses it :— 


‘I shall attempt to expose that unhappy fatality to which 
we must attribute the unanimous concert of so many enlight- 
ened Frenchmen and philosophers, whose predilection for 
England has led them to calumniate their own country, and 
who have sought to promote the glory of England by dis 
honouring France” Again, ‘ They, (the French writers) 
fixed, with complacency, the attention of the French nation 
upon the English; they extolled the people, when they 
should have confined their observations to the excellence ot 
their institutions. By undermining by indirect attacks and 
unfi:r comparisons, those of our institutions, which, good in 
principle, had been corrupted or perverted by the times and 
the ustirpations of the privileged orders ; they were continu- 
ally telling ns of men, when they should have spoken only of 
things. They cavefully concealed from us the habits and 
manners of a people they wished us to admire. It was soon 
considered wrong, or at least ridiculous, not to evlogize 
them ; and atlast, when they could no longer conceal the 
want of refinement, cruelty, and vices of the English, when 
it became mpossible ‘o palliate crimes whieh were known 
to the world, the same writers insolently dared to represent 
their cruelty and their crimes as the sudden transports of vi- 

“orous anc liberal minds which we must nevertheless con- 
tinue to admire,’ 


Cured of this partiality by ten years residence in Engtand, 
it was his intention to enlighten his countrymen 

The Quarterly Review has seldom, if ever, attacked an un 
impertant work ; and when the work is unanswerable, ridi 
cule and misrepresentation are its usual means of attack. 
This was the case in their remarks on the journal of the 
valiant commodore Porter, whose gallant defence of the 
Essex did not prevent their bestowing upon him the epi- 
thet, coward, and whose arguments are always answered by 
a similar epithet ; as an ‘execrable marauder,’ ‘hoary pro- 
ficient in swinish sensuality,’ &c. Their attack on Inchi- 
quin’s Letters, all remember ; an attack so scurrilous, as 
well us unjust, that even the reviewer to whom it was at- 
tributed, lost no time in denying that he wrote it. This al 
so has been the fate of Lady Morgan’s France, whose just 
representation of French manners, and independent compa- 
rison of their character and institutions with those of the 
English, has prodaced one of the most illiberal, angentle- 
manly and detestable reviews* on record. 


In our next will be given some remarks upon the above 
mentioned Review of this work. 


* We have commenced the publication of this Review in this 
day's paper. See first page. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Accounts have been received via Havana, that the Pat 
riot General Mina, has been taken prisoner by the Roy- 
alists in South America. 

Another large Fire, has taken place in St Jobns, (N.) 


An action was tried on Wednesday last, at the Su- 
preme Court, sitting in this town, for a breach of promise 
of marriage—The Lady was plaintiff. Numerous lettérs 
of the defendant were read as evidence of the promise, 
and his subsequent marriage with another was the proof 
of the breach. The intimacy of the parties had lasted 
three years. Both were of age at its commencement.— 
The character of each was perfectly fair. The property 
The trial oc- 
cupied the whole of Wednesdlay—Thersday morning, a 
verdict was given for the plaintiff—1600 damages. 

Theatre —On Monday Evening, the Conguest of Taran 
to. to which will be added, Three and Deuce. 











HARRLIGES. “ 

In this town, Mr. Nehemiah Holden, to Miss Mary 
Wright—Mr. Joseph Arnold, to Miss Elizabeth Green— 
Mr. John R. Rowell, of Salem, (N. H ) to Miss Rhoda G 
Harrison. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Benjamin Dodd, to Miss Maria 
Faxon, both of Boston. 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Rev. Francis Jackson aged 29—Mr. George 
Twentymen, a native of Cumberland, Eng.—Aaron, only 
son of Aaron and Surah Everett, aged 5 years. 

Drowned from on board brig Bula, arrived at Marble- 
head, Mr. Charles B. Trask, of Boston, and a seaman, by 
the name of Smith. : 
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POETRY. 








(ORIGINAL,) 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
TO RONALD. 

For Ned Megrims to peruse at his leisure. 
I raank thee, Ronald, for thy soothing line :— 
Once Woman’s friend, and she is ever thine. 
For though that churl, Ned Megrims, fain would prove 
That we from ev’ry virtue widely rove, 
Nay, that our hearts are base, and we are vile, 
That naught but black deceit lurks ’neath our smile; 
Still thou shalt find, and ali who'll own they’re friends 
To Woman’s cause, that virtue often lends 
The sweetest charms to veil her trivial faults, 
And with the noblest ray her mind exalts, 
Nor shalt thou find among the little ¢ood 
That we possess, the least is gratitude. 
For Woman’s heart, believe me, keenly feels 
Each kind approving glance that gently dweils 
In man’s bright smile ; and each effulgent ray 
Bids in soft streams the tear of pleasure stray. 
Man was by Heaven ordained for Woman's friend ; 
Towards him her thoughts, her fond affections tend. 
To him she looks in danger’s threat’ning hour, 
For him she smiles when blest with joy’s gay power. 
To Aim she turns when veil’d in grief’s deep shade, 
Leans on his firmness for a kindly aid. 
From Aim expects example’s brightest ray 
To light her footsteps on life’s purest way ; 
Hopes his protecting care’s heart winning powers, 
To brighten virtue’s buds to fairest flowers. 
Her gentle heart of timid love the throne, 
Bounds at his smile but sinks beneath his frown. 
But yet her tender nature looks to find 
In him, some deference to the female mind. 
A native dignity bids her expect 
That he who cherishes, will yet respect ; 
Nor wound her feelings by the ungenerous thought, 
(With meanness, selfish pride, and baseness fraught) 
That we're mere baubles, trifies of the day, 
Or worse, that naught but gui/t is woman’s sway. 
Blows summer’s breeze too rudely, the fair flow’r 
That would expand beneath its gentler power, 
Shivers awhile amid the unnat’ral blast, 
Then fainting droops, fades, breaks and dies at last. 
Thus woman’s flexile heart—Then still may man 
Form’d for the lord of vast creation’s plan, 
Love and respect with his protection blend, 
And woman sure will prove the grateful friend. 
For churlish Ned, somtimes methinks he apes 
Poor reynard’s fate, who rail’d at acid grapes. 
Some disappointment in his ear/y life, 
Has bid him brawl at that vile thing a wife. 
Some fair for whom in vain he twin’d love’s wreath, 
His temper edg’d as grapes the fox’s teeth ; 
And then again I think he only tries, 
(With mean opinion of our brain’s supplies,) 
What arguments our steriic pen will yield, 
Whéther we will defend, or quit the field. 
And then I’ve fear’d that fend ill humour’s frown 
Has stamp’d liis brow and ‘ n a k’d Aim for his own.’ 
It can’t be real hate to woman’s race ; 
He'd never own that tale of deep disgrace. 
Had he a mother ? did he ever prove 
The tender care of sweet maternal love ? 
Who could have*pillow’d Megrims’ infant head ? 
Who press’d the helpless hand outstretch’d for aid ? 
Who gave the ruby lip fond nature’s draught, 
And smil’d throug:“ears while the young urchin laugh’d? 
Or when pale sickness dimm’d the sparkling eye, 
Who smooth’d the couch, nurs’d, sooth’d, and cheer’d the 

boy ? 

Who taught his tiny foot to press the ground, 
Form’d into words the lisping prattler’s sound ; 
Who to divert him tried mirth’s playful wiles, 
And dress’d his rosy caeck in dimpling smiles ’ 


BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Say, was’t not woman ? has she not with care 

Guided each timid step in tender fear ? 

If Megrims then has felé a mother’s smile, 

How can he now with bitterness revile ? 

Ronald, advise—Perchance he’ll list to thee, 

Ihold a woman’s pen, he’ll therefore heed not me, 
MORA. 


— oo 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
THE MOURNER. 


Jers domestic! have ye left me ? 
Precious moments, have ye fled ? 

Yes ! each pleasure is bereft me, 
Star of Hope, thy beams are dead! 


Deep the gloom which hovers o’er me, 
Palpitations fill my breast ; 
Blissful views, which ope’d before me, 
No more afford the cheerful zest. 
This sad heart whieh once so fervent, 
Glow’d with sweet sensations dear, 
Now, in grief has found interment, 
Cloth’d in tristful weeds most drear 
Dire afflictions rend and grieve me, 
From my bosom sorrows flow ; 
Heavenly shade ! O, could you leave me, 
Leave the lovely offspring too ! 
Sainted spirit ! yet behold me, 
Through the veil, which shrouds my view, 
Mark how sorrow’s powers infold me, 
Mark the tears which flow for you. 
Where are now those eharms which fed me, 
Where those smiles which love iyspir’d ? 
Where is heard that voice which led me, 
Precepts, which my bosom fired. 


Who will care when pains distress me? 
Who will watch the anxious hours ? 
Who will sigh when troubles press me? 
Who will mitigate their powers ? 

* Twas thy mandate God of Nature, 
Call’d her to thy seat above, 

There to live with her Creator, 
Crown’d with everlasting love. 

Not one murmur shall escape me, 
Though severe thy chast’ning rod, 

Bitter pangs shall serve to wake me, 
And direct me to my God. 

God of mergy ! still protect me; 
Guide me through this gloomy vale; 

In thy wisdom e’er direct me, 
Let thy goodness still prevail. 


SAM. 
—s+e— 
FOR THE WEEKSY MAGAZINE. 
THE VOICE OF WOMAN. 


What music steals upon the ear ? 
Whose notes are half so sweet. as thine ? 
Those accents soft, and yet so clear, 
Like music from the spheres divine. 
Celia, the music of that tongue, 
Can rapture to my soul impart, 
F’en when with keenest anguish wrung, 
’ Tis balsam to my bleeding heart, 
Like to the soft Eolian lyre, 
Swept by the gentle breeze at even, 
It wakes tie poet’s Jatent fire, 
On fancy’s wings he soars to Heaven. 
Ah! but tor thee my harp had long 
In silence on the willow hung; 
Naught now inspires my humblesong, 
But that which ows from Ceiia’s tengue. 


And why should lovely woman’s voice, 
So form’d the cares of life to cheer, 
And give a zest to all our joys, 
E’er give us pain its noies to hear, 


Ah ! Celia may I ever hear, 
Such music as thy lips impart ; 
Those sounds so pleasing to the ear, 
Are but an echo to thy heart. 
C*re 





AMUSEMENT. 


EEE ERR ER DARETEPNR ESE ERE, 

Two gentlemen of the long robe, were employed 
as attorneys in a civil action, which the one for 
plaintiff was about to commence, when the other 
expressed his unpreparedness, from the want of ex- 
pected testimony. ‘That is a matter of indiffer- 
ence observes the former, as the parties are pain- 
ters, and consequently ordinary men.’ There are 
painters however replies his epponent with consid- 
erable asperity, as highly polished as some lawyers 
are. ‘I pray you then gentlemen, exclaimed the 
Judge. do not give too much colour to the cause in 
question,’ and good humour was immediately 
restored. ; 

When the Cryer of B—, had concluded his 
harrangue, in a very audible manner of the sale of 
some merinoes, which were that day to be offered 
at auction, a countryman coming by who had been 
all the while within hearing, bawled out, what 
have you to sell mister, merino sheep? Yes says 
the cryer, and a Jackass into the bargain. 


The following ludicrous circumstance occurre:| 
at the Bath Court for the recovery of Small Debts, 
on Wednesday last: A man who wasvery vociferous 
in his demands to be heard, was desired by Coun- 
sellor Goodall, not to be so troublesome 3; and his 
Clerk, Mr. Gooden, observing he made as much 
noise as if the debt was of great consequence, the 
man replied,‘ that though the debt were but vour- 
teen-pence, it was much to he, but a shoud’nt have 
axed the Court to get it for un, had’nt the woman 
who was debted to un been very busive, and told un 
to goto the devil in h—l for it, zo. pleaze your 
worships I be com’d to you for it. 

Asalame English schgol: master was hobbling 
one morning upon his two sticks, te his noisy man- 
sion, he was met by a certain nobleman, who’ wish 
ed to know his name, and the means by which he 
procured a livelihood. * My name,’ answered he, 
‘is R—— T——-. and Lam master of this patish.’ 

This answer further increased the curiosity of 
the inquirer, and he desired te knowin what sense 
he was master of the parish. ‘1 am,’ said he, ¢ the 
master of the children of the parish; the children 
are the masters of the mothers ; the mothers are the 
rulers o! their husbands ; and consequeptly [E am 
master of the whole parish.’ 

His lordship was weil pleased with this logical 
reply, and gave the school master five guines to 
buy a new hat. 
———————e———aeEeEe=E==E===ae=EeEe=S=——=—e=—=——ee—eEe—EeE—=——e——— = 

TO READERS AND CORKESPONDENTS, 

A communication from ‘ M. M.’ is on file, and shall be 
inserted next week. 

* Hiram’s’ essay, and a sonnet to Miss *** are also re- 
ceived. 

‘Lines on the Death of a Newfoundlan’ Dog,’ we have 
reserved for our next paper. 

We reject a Theatrical Criticism on the performance of 
George Barnwell. A writer who is so evidentiy defi- 
cient in the knowledge of Orthography, cannot be ex. 
pected to do justice in the arduous duty of Dramatic 
Criticism. He however awards to Mrs. Wheatley the 
meed ot merited praise. “ 

We have deferred the remainder of the Biography of 
Charles Phillips, Esq. to make room for the Review of 
Lady Morgan’s France, 

The communication from * T’ having been received too 
late for insertion in our columns this day, an opportunity is 
offered him to make his intended remarks. We solicit the 
favour. 
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